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Tuts is a picture intended for the special edifica- mouth, in pops the housekeeper, and detects him in © cleverness, “ the fairest of her daughters, Eve.” 
tion of our juvenile fri nds; thouvh we ar by no the very act. There is no escape—the evidence is Not to speak it profane ly, the fruit of the forbid. 


den tree must have been sweet. We do not in- 


means certain that grown people cannot cull a use. perfect. Ele must submit to as famous a whipping 
ful lesson from it. Poor little urehin—how fright- as ever naughty boy received—yea, and deserved — cline to the commonly-accepted opinion that it wus 
ened he looks? “ Won't he catch it ?’—Laok at too; for h 


has done wrong, very, tery wrong, anapple; no, it must have been that ready-made 
Jd t — 
the house Keeper, and let her severe and unto 


ing a if he be net punished, he will be vs ry likely to sweetmeat, an apricot—rich, juicy, luscious, and 
frown answer! Tle is caught “ stealing sweet. co soagain. “ Spare the rod and spoil the clild.”’ ve ry tempting to a thirsty individual of “* the ten- 
meats.” Doubtless, in the simplicity of his heart, Let a bey off who is caught stealing sweetineats, der sex,” in a sultry afternoon. But whatever 
and from his not haying any very distinet notion ind there are ten chances to one that he will soon may have been the fruit, peach, pear, or pomne. 
of the fault he was about to commut, bh watched be caneht stealing something else. wranate, pl In, mungo, or orange, th habit of 
hus opportunity und safely crept to thu closet Th ol rhidden sweet commences stealing ueculent and sugared morsels la he 
mounted the chou, and meserte 1 his lo vr fi tu you 1M m the h ry oof the orld. come, m consequence of a taste derived ¢ 
into the forbidden jar Birt, ist as hh anit t 1 i \ " by that lady who first mother, miarkably prevalent Iincteed, all 
take out the celicious 1 sc’ wo put at to | * 2 Milt : { in | i" rout t 
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man’s wonderful vermifuge lozenges, “ children 
But let them cry for them ever 
so much, there is no reason why they should 


ery for them.” 


get up in chairs, and convey them out of jars #ur- 
reptutiously. 
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A LEGEND OF MOUNT MERINO. 
BY N. T. ROSSETER. 

Just below the flourishing city of Hudson, a 
place celebrated, as every body knows, for the salu- 
brity of its climate and the great number of very 
tall females among its inhabitants, juts out into 
the Hudson river the romantic wood-crowned cui- 
nenee now known as Mount Merino. 

The eye of the passing traveler lingers on the 
beautiful scenery which every where surrounds this 
delightful spot; rising from the placid waters of the 
noble Hudson, a lofty green-clad island, as it were, 
in a vast sea of outstretched verdure, its crown of 
ever greens waving in the wind—its stately groves 
descending in long sweeps to the river’s edge, in the 
distance the giant ‘Titans of the Kaatskill keeping 
guard over the lovely vale below—the river gleam. 
ing inthe rich sun-light—the snowy sails dotting 
its placid bosom—the princely mansions crowning 
its banks—all these make up a scene in which the 
beautiful and the magnificent are blended in one 
grand view of surpassing effect. 

In the olden time long before the adventurous 
Hendrick had gazed upon these scenes, this emi- 
nence of which I write was the residence of a no- 
ted 


very spot where now stands the noble mansion of 


chief of Lennapee Delawares;—and on the 
one of our wealthiest citizens* rose the rude wig- 
wam of that Indian chief, clustered around were 
the lodges of his band and the whole lull except in 
one place before the chief's lodge was covered with 
the lofty trees of the old forest—on the beach, close 
by the crystal waters of a spring which then as now 
poured forth its cool stream, lay the bark canoes of 
the tribe, sheltered from the sun by the deep shade 
of the overhanging cliffs. 

It was a bright and sunny day im the flowery 
month of June, the forest, clad in summer hues, 
stretched over hill and dale and the bright river 
threw back the reflection of a world as fair in its 
virgin loveliness as the eye of man ever rested on. 

W here now rise the lofty spires and gilded domes 
of a city, the giants of the forest waved their far 
stretching arms,where the busy hum and bustle of civ- 
ilized life now strikes upon the ear—then no sound 
was heard save the song of the bird or mild howl of 
the panther—the sun which to-day shines on Na- 
ture chained beneath iron bands, and a river foam- 
ing with the passage of a thousand keels—beheld 
that day Nature untouched by art, and smiling in 
all the purity of primeval beauty.—The bark of 
the Indian, skimming over the surface of the river, 
scarce caused a ripple on its bright bosom, and the 
only signs of human life on land, were the tiny 
wreaths of white sinoke that curled over the trec 
tops above the Indian wigwams. 


On a mossy rock, half hid beneath the shade of 


an overhanging vine, with the waters of the cold 
epring rippling at her feet, reclined the graceful 
form of an Indian girl Fifteen summers had 


Dawes d over the he ad ot The Bounding Fain, and 


among all the tribes 


tr Wiswall, Esq 


ofthe great valley, frou the 


* Olive 


waters of the Big Lake to the forests of Niagara, 
did the Indian youth speak of the charms of 
Wah-cou-dah’s dark eyed daughter, her eyes 
brighter than the evening star, her dark locks, 
glossy as the raven’s wing, a form light and grace. 
ful as the timid animal whose name she bore, and 
yet was the heart of the Bounding Fawn heavy 
with sorrow, the first grief of life had come to the 
beautiful and innocent, the first cloud was dimming 
the brightness of her pure life’s morning :—A light 
step, a rustling of the leaves and before her stood 
calm, thoughtful with his piercing eye bent full 
upon her own, the dreaded ‘Tush-ka-no, the wizard 
prophet of the tribe. 

But to the Bounding Fawn, the form before her 
brought neither fear nor dread ; on her the light of 
his eye had never shone for evil; and from the time 
her step had first tracked the green hills and her 
light laugh rung through the forest aisles the heart 
of the prophet had been to her us a father’s heart, 
and she loved the gray haired seer with almost a 
daughter's Ileve ;— 

“ Hlas the matchee monetho cast his dark shade 
over the head of the Fawn, that her head droops 
like the bending lily, and her eyes no longer shame 
the stars ’”’ 

“'The heart of the Fawn is sad, the Prophet is 
wise, can he tell why the c!oud is here ?” 

Taking the maiden gently by the arm, the Proph- 
etled her to the pebbly point beyond, and pointing 
up the river to a spot where, at the distance of a 
mile or more, the woody shore fell back in a wide 
curye, forming what is now called the north bay, 
he said, as the F'awn’s gaze followed the outstretch 
ed finger :— 

“ Does my daughter watch for the young chict 
of the Mohawk—his canoe floats by the bending 
elin, Ad-jee-jawk is there.” 

“My Father laughs at his daughter, the young 
chief will come no more, he loves not the Fawn, 
his form is on the war path, he is a great brave, he 
sees not the flower that loves to gaze on him.” 

“The Prophet knows and the Great spirit whis- 
pered in his ear that Ad-jee-jawk loves my daugh- 
ter, will the Fawn see with her own eyes, will she 
become the wife of the Mohawk or share the lodwe 
of Mud-jec-wis ?” 
= The 


so great a brave, is my Father ready 


Fawn will co—she is not ashamed to love 


The strong arm of the Prophet had soon launched 
one of the light bark canoes which lay on the beach ; 
seating themselves at cither end, the light paddles 
flashed in the water and the eanve shot away with 
the speed of a swallow over the burnished river, 
the tall 
houses of a populous city, but then clothed with a 


dense foliage from which no sound was heard save 


skirting the shore, where now  risé ware. 


the echo of their paddle sas they swiftly dipped in 
the pure element, our yoyagers ghded on their way ; 


afew moments more and the of the cana 


prow 


rested on the green sward under the bendine elim 


ce signated by the Prophe t, fastened by a bark roy 


to one of its overhanging branches and completely 


concealed from view by the dense shade, floated a 
small canoe, one paddle stood upright in its thwarts 
but there was no appearance of an \ ‘ 

nor uny sound to breal th des ’ thi 
wood The Prophet sprang on the turf and 
followed by the | if epoof th I i 
bright eyes wandered in every direetion in se ) 
him who tl Proph dtoald | ‘ t | 
Prophet himeelt tre f il i ‘ 


the body of the elm, when beckoning forward the 
Fawn he pointed inthe direction of a deep capse 
of underwood and at the same moment gaye utter 
ance to a shrill ery of the whippoorwill, the same 
cry-re-echoed from the copse and the next imstant 


there stood before the now timid and faltering gul 
the majestic form of her Mohawk chief— 

“It is Ad-jce-jawk,” faltered the trembling maid 
as the rich blood mantled over check and brow and 
her eyes fell abashed tothe ground. 

"Phe 


“his heart is young and he loves the Fawn, his 


Prophet has done well,” said the chief, 


hand has sheltered the flower, and the Great spirit 
shell bless him.” 
said the 


*She is the daughter of heart,” 


Prophe t, “andthe darkness that falls on her eyes 


my 


makes the sun grow dim to mine—what would the 
young brave with the Bounding Fawn, the lodge of 
her father is « mpty, and the swift foot would soon 
follow.” 

* My ears are open, [ would listen to the voice of 
the Bounding Fawn—the singing bird has no sweet 
ness when she is near.” 


“ Sa.gush-co-day-way-quay is no bird to sing, 


her heart 1s sad, let the young brave talk.—'The 
Fawn will listen.” 
** Ad-jee-jawk is here; his canoe is ready; will the 


Fawn leave the gray-head and sing to her husband, 
on the Mohawk, the lodge is there, and he — 
will bear the Fawn im his arms.” 

“'The Fawn is a chil!d—she loves her father, but 
is the 


her heart Mohawk’s, she will go; when the 


evening star rests on the mountain, the Fawn will 


be re uy,’ 


“Will the Prophet sit by the fire in Ad-jee-jawk’ 
lodge ?” said the young chief, 

“ The bones of ‘Tush-ka-no must mingle wit! 
the ashes of his tribe. The old tree cannot leave 
the soil where its roots lie buried—let the Fawn go 


—her step is light and the home of the Mohawk is 
pleasant, she wall be happy.” 

Avain the canoe with the Prophet and the Fawn 
shot over the lunpid waters, and ina short time 
her gracetul form al thy 

The 


skins, and 


was bounding up the side 


mountam, and she entered her father’s ladce. 


couch of 


s, thi 


Hi Vud ‘ 


1} 
old ehict was seated 


close beside hi \ auffianced husband 
awn : 


glir 


sooner had he 


ol the his ferocious countenance and scowl 


ing eyes ed fiercely on the intruder, but » 


i” 


discerned whose form it was than a 
suule spread over his face, whose licentious expres 
sion rendered him if any thing still more detestabl 
in the eyes of the tremblin irl. 


” Has the 


vg 
- - 


Prophet whispered the words of pet 


suasion to mv daughter is she ready to visit the 


lodge of Mud-jee-wis. ‘Three suns more and the 
Fawn will be the wife of a great chief.” said het 
fithe isshe stood « ilnualy listening to los words 
alt} Prophet s gvood—and his words are sweet 
mus the ho ey ol the woods. The Fawn is willing 
to vo to the lod which the great cluet has pre 
pared, she would watch the bright stars alone to 
ht and listen to the Great Sp t 
o6+4 hh, unted M ( is, Il the litth 
urd forgotten that the Panther is near. shall JI 
teh i ! l wl ~ 
N tine ad th tation of 
] i! Apt ] tt ‘ to the words ot thy 
luis piercing eves kad discovered 
if the efleet of h 
{ t ‘ - 
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** Mud-joe.wis is a great chicf, and his words are 
fallof wistow. ‘The Fawn will stay in her fath- 
er’s lodge, the voice of the Great Spirit isthere too.” 

The dark eye of the Indian glanced scowlingly 
ut the old chief and rested for a moment on the 
daughter with an expression of jealous suspicion. 

* Mud-jec-wis will watch the flower of his heart, 
while she sleeps his foot shall tread the ground, 
where the Fawn goes he will follow.” 

It would be hard to tell what agony wrung the 
heart of the wretched girl as she listened to these 
words so fatal to her hopes, slowly turning, she 
raised the matting from the entrance to the lodge 
und pussed forth to the forest—ecasting herself at 
the foot of a large tree, she poured forth a flood of 
tears that the young alone know the bitterness of. 

That night was to determine her fate ; either she 
must obey the command of her father and wed 
Mud-jee-wis, a brave chief, and one whose influ. 
ence in the tribe was next to her father's, or the 
Gireat Spirit, to whose aid she trusted with all the 
hoping faith of youthful innocence, must be her 
friend in the hour now fast approaching for her in. 
tended flight with the Mohawk. 

With her fair face buried in her hands, the In. 
dian maid offered up the prayers of a pure confiding 
heart, that the De ity would preserve her from the 
tate she dreaded, that of becoming the wile of the 
bated Mud-jee-wis. 

Already thy 


mountain tops of the far-off Kaatskills were bathed 


sun was secking its rest, and th: 
m the golden * ys of declinmg day—a few short 
hours and the star of eve, lingering on the moun- 
tain brow would bring the canoe of the brave Mo 
Where should she meet him? 


hawk. how escape 


the cagle eye of Mud-jee-wis, and how did she 
shudder at the terrible fate which would be the 
young brayo’s if discovered, the vengeance of his 
vival would be as sure and deadly as the spring of 
the enraged panther, and her doom hopeless for 
ever. 

The hours seemed to fly with winged feet, the 
sun weary with the toil of a day had sunk to his 
wolden couch, and the first stars of eve, already 
That 


brillant fire fly, had com 


began to glimmer in the gathering twilight. 
star of the forest, the ’ 
menced his nocturnal laminations, and the scream 
of the night hawk, as he wheeled in mid air, echoed 
dar through the shadow y stillmess of the closing 
rauht, 

Siowly the bounding Fawn arose, and stealing 
«a careful glance around, glided with cautious step 
and watchful ear in the direction of the encamp 


ment. Already had the lounging Indians disap 


peared within ther mat-covered homes, and no 
form met her eye as she stealthily passed to the sid 
af her father’s lodge. Awhile she listened imtently 


hut no sound of voices met her ear. Laftine the 


entrance mat she stole noisclessly within; her 
father was alone, and his deep and regular breath 
ing gave evidence of a sleep profound, and undis 
turbed by SUSPICION. It Mud-jee-wis then had 
seen the young Mohawk, or suspected her inten 


tion of fleht, he had not communicated it to her 


father, and the kawn’s spirits rose is she thouecht 
that perhaps her fears were unfounded Nernuin she 
lifted the mat, and her beht form, tor an istant 
visible inthe operune around, disappeares 1 the 
wtoom of the forest. Searcely had the raised mat 


ting fallen to its place than the chief cautiously ra 


amor bors dee ud, wazed toward 1recorner of tl leovctore 


from which, at the instant, emerged the hidden 


form of the treacherous Mud-jee-wis, a few words 
of muttered conversation took place, and the mat 
was ugain thrown aside as the two chiefs entered 
into the open air—silently and cautiously, with feet 
whose stealthy tread gave forth no tell-tale sound, 
they descended the hill, im a direction towards 
where the cold spring sent forth its sparkling wa- 
ters. Concealing their forms beneath the luxuriant 
foliage of the vines that clustered around the spring, 
they awaited in silence the approach of their des. 
tined prey. ‘The tomahawk of Mud-jec-wis was in 
Ins hand, and his fingers grasped its tough handle 
with convulsive energy, as he pictured to himself 
the young Mohawk bound and a prisoner at his 
merey. Gazing upward, he poimted to the evening 
star already fast descending in the western sky. 
At that instant the Bounding Fawn, unconscious of 
the deadly eyes gleaming so near, emerged from 
the deep shade, and stood for a moment before her 
father and Mud-jee-wis—scarcely an arrow’s length 
separated them, and the wily pair motionless as 
chisselled statutes, feared lest even the beating of 
their hearts might alarm the Fawn and deprive 
them of their victim; but no sound broke the deep 
silence of the night, and with hope renewed, the 
maiden stole lightly to the river, and bending down 
placed her ear upon its glassy surface, as she raised 
her head and glanced at the brilhant star now al. 
A smile 


passed over her excited features, and clasping her 


most crowing the distant mountain top. 


hands as if in secret prayer, she vazed in silence 
but with a beating heart on the dark bosom of the 
river before her. Her quick car had caught the 
sound of a paddle’s distant dip, and now afar off 
she saw the glitterime reflection of a star shivering 
and daneing in tiny gleams, as the coming bark 
was urged on its mission by the strong arm of the 
Mohawk lover. A moment more and the canoe 
touched lightly on the shore, and the young chicf 
bending forward, listened with deep attention, as 
he gazed into the deep shadow of the overhanging 
clith. “The Bounding Fawn had risen to her feet, 
and the Mohawk’s eye h 1d just detected her ap- 
proaching form when there broke forth on the deep 
stillness of the night the prereing mel incholy howl 
of the prowling wolf. Searcely had its first wild 
peal met the ear of Ad-jce-jawk, when, uttermg a 
loud exclamation, he sprang to the side of the Fawn 
and grasping her light form, rushed to his canoe. 
But now other sounds broke the night air—the wild 
war ery pealed from a hundred savage throats, and 


lark forms were seen springing from the carth and 


‘ 
rushing with fierce gestures to the spot where the 


With one 


Placing the Indian 


Mohawk was bearing away the Fawn. 
bound he gamed the canoe. 
girl within, he wus on = the pont of grasping his 
e, When Mud-jee-wis, the foremost of his pur. 
suers, reached the side of the canoe, and with a 
fierce vell sunk Its tomahawk im the outstretched 
arm of the Mohawk, but ere he could recover him 
self, the long sharp-edged paddle of his enemy 
swune hissing through the air, and its wide blade 
was half way buried in the uncovered head of Mud 
ee-wis; the wild war ery still ringing on his lips, 


und his eyes gleamimg with savage triumph, he fell 


backward into the dark waters, his hand closing 
with the death grasp on the side of the canoe; all 
hope of escape to the Mohawk was vain, his arm 
bleeding and disabled, Ins canoe ceneumbered by 


the form: of his dy r cnemy, he wus m a moment 


urrounded by his theres pursucrs, and unidst the 


ire of tore ly wi ch now threw their ruddy lhoht 


on the scene, and the savage threats and still more 
savage blows of his enemies, he was carried bound 
and bleeding, but still undisimayed, te the chieftain’s 
lodge, while behind rose the loud wail of the Dela- 
wares as they gathered around the dying Mud_-jee. 
wis. ‘The Fawn, unperceived by her pursuers, had 
slipped from the canoe into the river, and had suc. 
ceeded in safely reaching the seclnded wigwam of 
the Prophet, whose warning voice, imitating the 
bay of the wolf, had given the first intimation to 
the Mohawk of his danger. ‘The Prophet himself 
had discovered at a late hour the preparations of 
the jealous Mad.jce-wis to surprise the lovers; from 
a young Indian, the adopted son of that chief he 
learned that the interview between the Fawn and 
the Mohawk had been watched, and that all their 
plans were known. Fortunately he had arranged 
with the Mohawk that if danger should be near, 
the ery of the wolf should be a warning—but Mud. 


jee-wis had stationed spies around the lodge of the 


Prophet, and it was with the utmost difficulty and 
only by the aid of all his skill and cunning, that he 
had been able to eseape their watch and give the 
warning, which we have seen, came too late. 

To him, then, the Bounding Fawn had flown 
for protection. Seated ina corner of the lodge, she 
listened with beating heart and anxious gaze to the 
words that fell from the Prophet's lips; as yet they 
knew not of the wound given by Mud-jce-wis or the 
death of that chief, the yells of triumph which 
echoed through the forest were enough to assure 
them that the Mohawk was a prisoner, and the 
plans of the Prophet to effeet his rescue had _ refer- 
ence mainly to the means necessary to escape the 
een eye of Mud.jee-wis, whose fierce spirit un- 
known to them, bad alre ady winged its way to the 
dark world of eternity. 

“Tet my daughter sleep,” said the Prophet. 
“She is sale, I will go to the Mohawk and speak 
the words of hope, the Great Spirit is good, he will 
watch my daughter.” 

Hour a‘ter hour passed away, but the eyes of 
the Indian girl closed not—her heart was with the 
Mohawk, how could she sleep when he was a pris- 
oner, and in the hands of the cruel Mud-jee-wis. 
The gre y dawn was already stealing over the tree 
tops, When the Prophet again stood before the maid. 
en. His eye was troubled and his voice had lost 
its usual calin tone as he told her of the death of 
Mud-jee-wis and the spirit of deep revenge that ex 
isted throughout the tribe against the Mohawk. 

* Mud-jee-wis was a great brave,” s ud he, * his 
spirit has gone to the happy hunting grounds. His 
lodge is empty—the mother of the chief mourns— 
she will light the torture fire of the Mohawk—her 
heart is bitter—she would drink the blood of the 
brave that has slain her son. Let my daughter go 
to the lodge of Mud-jce-wis; her words are soft 
she will speak in the ear of No-co-miss—her ear is 


open and she loves the Fawn. Will my daugh 


ter vo r 


The Fawn arose, and silently drawing the long 


robe over he r drooping head, left the lodge and pro 
cecded to that of the departed Mud-jce-wis, where, 
with her face to the ground, her long hair dishes 
elled and her garments strewn with ashes, lay the 


chiefs mother. It is not my intention to depict the 


i 


scene that followed or describe the conversation 


that ensued between the bereaved mother and the 


desolate gul—the gnetot both was des pand touch 


ine, ane the tears of the Fawn, though shed fora 


different object, mingled vy 


th the mother’s, and we 


” 





ane a - 
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may hope, left not untouched, the heart that was so 
grieviously wounded. 

Busy forms flitted about the Indian village on the 
Pre- 


those 


morning succeding the Mohawk’s capture. 
parations were evidently iaking for one of 


hellish rites so common among savages, the death 





by fiery torture of their prisoner—a large stake was 
firmly fixed in the ground in front of the chiet s 
lodge—piles of dry brush were heaped around, and 
the boys of the tribe were busy in pointing speais 
and arrows with which to picree the captive’s body. 
The elders of the tribe, arrayed in ail the habili- 
ments of war, but with faces blackened as a token 
of grief for Mud-jee-wis, were seated ia a circle on 
the ground, assembled by the chie!s orders to decide 
on the punishment of Ad-jee-jawk. No voice dis- 
sented when the wish of the slain cliief’s mother 
was made known, that he should suffer the torture 
of fire. The calumet passed from lip to lip, and 
they awaited in stern silence the hour of the Mo- 
hawk’s doom. 

The shadows of the forest were just turning to- 
wards the east, wheu the rush of boys and women 
and the fierce exulting yell of his captors announced 
the approach of their victim! the flowing of blood 
from his arm had been early staunched, lest weak. 
ness should make him less susceptible of the pangs 
to be inflicted. 


body bleeding with wounds each moment inflicted by 


Surrounded by the yelling crowd, his 


the demons around, the brave Mohawk betrayed 
not any emotion, save ofscorn at the puny attempts of 
hisenemies, his form waserect and his eye quailed not 
nor did his high wrought purpose fail hin at this terri- 
ble crisis of his life; bound to the stake amidst taunts 
and sneers, and all the horrible cruelties his enemies 
could devise, already had the withered hags, whose 
shrill screams told their delight at the task, prey 


! 
the flaming brands with which to try the Mohawk’'s 


ared 
courage, by thrusting their flaming pots against his 
body—already were thi y approaching to accomplish 
their fell purpose, when the mother of Mud-jce-wis 
approached, bearing a lighted torch. ‘The voice of 
the O.gee-mah was heard, and all awaited the mo- 


Ad. 


vancing close in front of Ad-jec-jawk, she gazed for 


ment when she should first apply the torture. 
some time into the eyes of the young brave—there 


wus no tremor and undis- 


ol eye or lunb—brave 
mayed the victim stood before the mother of the 
man he had slam—but the fire of revenge shone 
not in her gleaming eye—she came nearer—a wild 
yell arose from the gathering crowd as she held out 
the blazing pine and applied it to his hands, around 
which was twisted the bark cord that bound him to 
the stake. 


free. 


The cord fell and Ad-jee-jawk was 
Taking his hand the mother led him to where 
stood the old chief, the father of the Bounding 
Fawn. 

* The sun livht 


Mud-jee-wis is in 


ol my life is gone 
the happy 
and the wigwam of No-co-iniss is lonely—s! 
Mohawk is a 
shall be the son of No-co-miss.”’ 

* It is well—No-co.imiss is wise and 


brave ad 


” l 
e said ene, 
“ 


hunting grounds, 


1} 
cw would 


have a son—the 


great brave— he 


is welcome. 


* O.gceinah, the tree that is taken 


from its 


mother earth and planted in new ground will d oop 


and wither—the young brave loves the Boundine 


Fawn—shall she hold ip the tree tillits roots strike 


deep—she would clasp him like the budding vin . 


and the lodge of the desolate be filled with joy.” 


During this request which was received by th 


Bounding J 


chicf with ue Pawn lad 


sullen silenec, the 


stolen unperceived to the side of the Mohawk, and 
with her eyes cast to the ground, awaited the words 
of the chief. ‘They were in truth a noble pair, and 
as the eye of the father glanced with pride over the 
beautiful form of his daughter and then to the proud 
Mohawk, erect and firm as the oak of his native 
forests, his whole mein betraying the lofty spirit of 
the unconquerable ; his heart relented, a smile 
illumined the stern features which before seemed so 
forbidding, and advancing to the Mohawk he said— 

“ Will the young chief leave the hunting grounds 
of his tribe and find a home in the Jodve of the 
Delawares ?” 

“ The Mohawk loves the trees that shaded his 
youth, and the earth where his mother is buried, 
but he loves the Boundiug Fawn, and the sun is 
dark and the trees and the streams and the whole 
earth is desolate where her eyes do not shine, and 
her voice is notheard. Ad-jee-jawk is a Delaware, 
his heart is here, why should he go.” 

“The young brave speaks well and the Fawn 
shall make his lodge happy the Mohawk shall be 
the son of a great chict, his arm is strong and the 
braves of the Delawares will hear his voice and 
follow his step on the war path.” 

My story is told—the Fawn became the wife ot 
the young Mohawk, and long years after, when the 
power of the tribe had dwindled away, before the 
approach of the white man, and the Delaware 
wiewams on Mount Merino had become ruined and 
forsaken—a small band of the tribe had gathered 
on the hill side towards the north; they were the 
last lingering remnants of a powerful nation, and 
they had come to visit once more the graves of 
their fathers before commencing their sad journey 


to the land of the sctting sun. Around one grave 


they stood long, motionless and mourning—then 
turping, with countenances in which the lieht of 
hope no longer beamed, each cast upon the mound 
gatherings of 


No Indian had 


ever passed without depositing a lke offering, to 


a single stone; the accumulated 


years had swelled it toa giant size. 
mark the resting place of Ad-jce-jawk, the great 
chief of the Delawares, and his wife the Bounding 
Fawn. 

The remains of that mound still 


sla 


spring, and gazes on the sur- 


the 
the 


exist, and 


curious traveler, as he cks his thirst from 


waters of the bright 


passing beauty of the scene around, can with litth 


toil pay a pilgrimage to the mountain tomb 


of the 


> 1 ) ’ ‘ " 
young Mohawk and his Delaware bride. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON, 


SIGOURNEY. 


Tiz state of society in Virginia, a century 


om 
since, Was uniqve and imposing. Phe * Ancient 


Dominion retained stronger features ef 1 


Sci. 
blanee to the Father Land than any of its sisters 
The manners of the nobility of Eneland had 
been transplant d, with little radical chanee, to 
thre territory of Powhattan:—A kind of feudal 
magnificence, a high and quick sense of honor, 
a gencrous and lordly hospitality, early charae 
terized a State which has given to this Western 
Empire so many ot mightiest and nobles 
na:nes 

One of the most immediat cha at 
from the severance from the mother counts i 
the breaking down of that courtly and alimost 
solemn etiquette which had marked the inter- 
course of the hich r classes, ** | know your ave 
by tiie edition of your m nner,” Sa da lady ul 


discernment to a gentleman distinguished for his 
politeness. “ Iam confient you were educated 


before the revolution.” But the republicanism 
which may have possibly swept with to full a tide 
over our national manners, had, at that period of 


The 


levees of her royal governors, though stripped of 


which we speak, no existence in Virginia, 


monarchial pomp, displayed a remnant of those 
* stately steppings of chivalry,’’ with which the 
tithed and valiant, of a still earlier age, were ac- 
customed in European courts, to pay homage to 
beauty and to rank. 

It was carly in the winter of 1748, that the le- 
vees of Goy. Gooch opened with unwonted splen- 
dor at Williamsburgh. Many of the members of 
the Assembly took thither with them a part of 
their families, and this session was graced by the 
presence of several young high-born maidens 
who had never before been presented at court. 
One among them was evidently the theme of gen- 
the statelier matrons 


cral admiration. Some of 


criticised heras deficientinhbeighth. But, though 
somewhat beneath the middle stature she possess- 
ed that round and exquisite symmetry, which the 
earlier historians have ascribed to the fascinating 


Anne Boleyn. 


were finely contrasted with dark, glossy, and 


A pure complexion and clear eye 


hair. 


common obsc rvers, to analyze her be auty; for it 


redundant Sull it was found difficult by 
rested not on any predominant gift, but on the 


consent of the whole person in loveliness. Grace 


of movement, and melody of voice were confessed 
to be among its clements. More of animation 
was hers, than is wont to distinguish the modern 
southern beauty, but what chiefly won old and 
you , was a bland cheerfulne SS, the silent his- 
tory of the soul’s happiness and an expressive 
sintle, inspiring every beholder with confidence, 
| 


like a beam from the temple of ‘Truth, 

‘Though she had scarcely numbered twice eight 
summers, there was about hera womanly dignity, 
which chastened the forward admiration into re- 
Spec t. 
Among 


lovely young creature was Col, Custis, one of the 


Ilis 


father, the Honorable John Custis, of Arlington, 


those who paid their devoirs, to this 
most accomplished gentleman of his time. 


held the office of king's councilor, and was a man 


of wealth and distinction. His attendance at 


Williamsburgh, during the present session had 
been somewhat interrupted by ill health, and 
while there, the graver duties of the statesman 
had so far absorbed him,as to leave him ignorant 
what reigning beautics had produced a sensation 


at court. alter the 


Not long 


,and the return of burgesses to theirhomes, 


suspension of the 


iit COUnCLOT 


requested a conversation, in his 


private cabinet, with his son Colonel Daniel Parke 
Custis ‘There was @ singular mixture of gravity 
und con nu in his manner, as he desired 
him t d and thus opened the discourse. 
ts J ( me th shed to see you on 
ar iter el. All teh young, I con- 
ved al years ol discretion.” 
The ( 
I t | ve alWwa mw that regard for 
I ( » an aflectionate 
t " ni aT ] about to give another 
pr I ort I i you to turn your 
attent \ titable marriage.’ "The Colonel 
bowed 
"2 i ( Byrd « \\ lever tu be my 
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very particular friend. His daughter is one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished ladies in 
Virginia. Itis my desire that you form with 
her a matrimonial alliance.” 

“* My dearsir, I have not the vanity of suppos- 
ing that I could render myself acceptable to Miss 
Byrd.” 

** No objection on that head. Her father and 
myself have settled it. Indeed I may as well 
tell you that we have had numberless conversa- 
tions on this business, and that you have been 
as betrothed from the cradle. ‘Think my son, of 
the advantages of such a connection, the con- 
tiguity of wealth and power that will ultimately 
pass into your hands.” 

* Affection, sir, seems to me to be the only 
bond that can hallow so intimate a union. Not 
even my reverence for the best of fathers could 
induce me to enter into it from mereenary mo- 
tives.” 

** Mercenary, sir, mercenary! Whoever be- 
fore dared to couple that word with my name ?” 
exclaimed the councilor, raising himself to his 
full heighth, and fixing a kindling eye upon his 
son. 

Then, pacing the apartment a few turns, he 
stopped opposite to him, and added, ** You speak 
of the affection that should precede marriage.— 
Have the goodness to understand that the mis- 
placing of yours may materially affect your pat- 
rimonial inheritance.” He seemed to wait fora 
reply, butin vain. ‘ May TI inquire, if youhave 
thought fit, thus carly, to decide seriously on the 
preference of any young lady asa companion for 
life.” 

** I have, sir.” 

** May, I be favored with a knowledge of her 
name ?” 

** Miss Martha Danbridge.” 

The high spirited gentlemen parted in mutual 
resentment; but the reflection of a night restored 
them to better feelings. The father began to 
excuse the son, by recalling the warmth of his 
own early attachment; while the son referred 
the testiness of the father to the harrowing disap- 
pointment of along cherished plan, and to the 
querulousness of feeble health. Still, as it usually 
happens with proud men, neither opened his heart 
tu the other ;—and a slight though almost imper- 
ceptable shade of coldness gathered over their 
intercourse. But this interview served asa stim- 
ulant to the progress of matrimony. ‘The tem. 
porary reserve of the father, throwing something 
like gloom over the paternal mansion heightened 
the frequency and fervor of the visits of the lover. 
The gentle object of his preference imagined no 
barrier to an alliance, where there existed no ob- 
vious inequality; and he forebore to commuicate 
what would only occasion perplexity, and what 
he trusted would soon vanish like the “ baseless 
fabric of a vision.” According to his happy 
prescience, the lofty councilor gave his consent 
to the nuptials and the flower of the court of 
Williamsburgh became a bride in the blush of 
her seventeenth summer. 

Their residence was a retired and romantic 
mansion on the banks of the Pamunkey. It 
reared its white walls amid a profusion of vines 
and flowering trees. Broad plantations, and th 
wealth of Virginia forests, variegated the grounds. 
Rural occupation, and the delight of each other's 


socicty prepared for them what th y deemed a 


paradise. In visits to their favored dwelling, 
the councilor learned to appreciate the treasures 
of his new daughter. Her excellence in the 
responsible sphere to which she was introduced 
won his regard; and with the ingeniousness of 
an honorable mind, when convinced of error, he 
sought every opportunity of distinguishing that 
merit, which he had once been reluctant to ad- 
mit. When he saw the grace and courtecousness 
with which she maintained a generous hospitality ; 
the judgment, far beyond her years, displayed in 
the management of her servants; the energy, 
the carly rising, the cheerful alacrity with which 
she regulated and beautified the internal mechan- 

‘ism of her family; the disinterestedness with 
which she forgot herself, and sought the good of 
others; but, above all, her untiring devotion to 

> her busband, and to the little ones who sprang 
up around her, he gloried in the sentiment of his 
son, which, indeed, he had always believed, 
though he was once in danger of swerving from 
it, that strong personal affection is essential to 
the basis of matrimonial happiness. 

But the scene of exquisite felicity was not 
long to last. ‘The death of her two eldest chil- 
dren prepared the way for a deeper loss of her 
beloved and estimable husband. In the trying 
situation of a young, beautiful, and wealthy widow 
and mother, she was still enabled to conduct 
herself with unvarying diserction, and faithfully 
to discharge every important duty. 

It was in the spring of 1758 that two gentle- 
men, attended by a servant, were seen riding 
through the luxuriant scenery with which the 
county of New Kent in Virginia, abounds. ‘Tlic 
most striking figure of the group was tall, gra¢ 
ful, and apparently twenty-five or twenty-six 
years of age. He would have been a model for 
the statuary when Rome was in her best days.— 
His companion was an elderly man, in a plain 
garb, who by the familiarity with which he 
pointed out surrounding objects, would secm to 
be taking his daily rounds upon his own cstate. 
As they approached the avenue to an antique 
mansion he placed his hand upon the rein of 
companion. 

** Nay, Col. Washington, let it never be said 
that you »assed the house of your father’s friend 
without dismounting. I must insist upon th 
honor of detaining you as my guest.” 

“ Thanks to you, my dear sir, but I ride in 
haste, the bearer of despatches to our governor 
in Williamsburgh, which may not brook delay.” 

“Ts this the noble steed which was given you 
by the dying Braddock on the fatal field of Mo- 
nongehela? and this the servant which he b 
queathed you at the same time ?” 

Washington answered in the affirmative. 

* Then, my dear Colonel, thus mounted and 


attended, you may well dine with me, and by 


borrowing somewhat of this fine moonlight, reach 
Williamsbureh cre his excel] ey shall ha a 
ken off his morning slumbers.” 

* Po I understand that J] may be exe 
mmediately after « , 


“s "J n, sir, | accept your | t ‘ 
grace ully throw yr himseil tromti 
resigned the rein to his English servant, giving 
at the same time strict orders as to the hour 


when he must be ready with the horses to pur- 


suc their journcy 


“TI am rejoiced, Colonel Washington,” said 
the hospitable old gentleman, * thus fortunately 
to have met you on my morning ride; and the 
more s0,as I have some guests, who may make 
the repast pass pleasantly, and will not fail to 
appreciate our young and valiant soldier.” 

Washington bowed his thanks, and was intro- 
duced tothe company. Virginia’s far famed hos- 
pitality was well set forth in that spacious baroni- 
al hall. Precise in his household regulations, 
the social feast, was closed at the time the host 
had predicted. The servant also was punctual. 
He knew the habits of his master. At the ap. 
pointed moment, he stood with horses caparisoned 
at the gate, and much did he marvel, as listening 
to every footstep that paced down the avenue, 
he saw the sun sink in the west, and yet no mas. 
terappear. At length order came that the horses 
should be put up for the night! Wonder upon 


wonder! 


when his business with the governor 
was so urgent! ‘The sun was high in heavens 
the next day, ere Washington mounted for his 
journey. No explanation was given. But it 
was rumored, that among the guests wasa beau- 
tiful and youthful widow, to whose charms his 
heart had responded. ‘This was further confir- 
med by histarrying but a brief space at Williams- 
burgh, and retracing his. route with unusual 
celerity, and becoming a frequent visitor at the 
house of the late Col. Custis, in that vicinity, 
where the following year his nuptials were cele. 
brated, 

IIlenceforth, the life of the lady of Mount 
Vernon is a part of the history of her country. 
In that hallowed retreat she was found entering 
into the plans of Washington, sharing his confi- 
dence, and making his household happy. ‘There, 
her only daughter, Martha Custis, died in the 
bloom of youth; anda few years after, when 
the troubles of the country drew her husband 
to the post of commander-in-chief of her armies, 
she accompanied hin to Boston, and witnessed 
its siege and evacuation. For eight years, he 
returned no more to enjoy his beloved residence 
onthe banksofthe Potomac. During hisabsence, 
she made the most strenuous efforts to discharge 


the added weight of care, and to endure, with 


changeless trust in Heaven, continued anxiety 
for the safety of one so inexpressibly dear. At 
the close of cach campaign, she repaired in com. 
pliance with his wishes to head-quarters, where 
the ladies of the general officers joined her in 
forming such society as diffused a cheering in- 
fluence ov even the gloom of the winter of 
Valley-Porge and Morristown. ‘The opening of 
every campaign was the signal of the return of 


Lady Washington (as she was called in the army) 
to her domestic cares at Mt. Vernon. ‘ Theard,” 


first and the last cannon of the 


Revolut iry wal The rejoicings which at- 
tended tl t ler of Conrwallis in the autumn 

1781, marke 1 r hicr, a scason of the deep st 
sorrow. Iler only remaining child, Colonel John 
Custis, the aid-de-camp o Washington, became, 
during hisarduousdut it the siege of Yorktown, 
the vietim of an epidemic fever, and died at the 
ave of tw 1\ yen Ile was but a boy of five 
years, at time of her second marriage, and 
had drawht rli strong \ the aflectionand regard 
of her istrious husband, who shared her afilic. 
tion for his loss, and by the tenderest sympathy 
strove toa t t 
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After the close of the war, a few years were 
devoted to the enjoyment and embellishment of 
their favorite Mount Vernon. The peace and 
returning prosperity of their country gave pure 
and bright ingredients to their cup of happiness. 
Their mansion was thronged with guests of des. 
tinction, all of whom remarked, with admiration, 
the energy of Mrs. Washington, in the complica- 
ted duties of a Virginian housewife, and the ele. 
gance and grace with which she presided at her 
noble board. 

The voice of a free nation, conferring on Gen. 
Washington the highest honor in its power to 
bestow, was not obeyed without a sacrifice of 
feeling. It was in the spring of 1789, that, with 
his lady, he bade adieu to his tranquil abode, to 
assume the responsibility of the first presidency. 
In forming his domestic establishment, he ming- 
led the simplicity of a republic with that degree 
of dignity which he felt was necessary to secure 
the respect of older goverments. 
of his house, the livery of his servants, the enter- 


The furniture 


tainment of his guests, displayed elegance, while 
they rejected ostentation. 
ments, Mrs. Washington was as second self.— 


In all these arrange- 


Her Friday evening levees, at which she was 
always present, exhibited that perfect etiquette— 
which marks the course of the dignified and high 
bred. 
they lent no more sanction to late hours than 
levity. ‘The first lady of the nation still preser- 
ved the habits of early life. 
indolence, she left her pillow at dawn, and after 
breakfast retired to her chamber an hour, for the 
study of the scripture and devotion. 


Commencing at seven and closing at ten, 


Indulging in no 


This prac- 
tice, it is said, during the period of half century, 
The duties of the Sabbath 


The president and herself 


she never omitted. 
were dear to her. 
attended public worship with regularity, and in 
the evening he read to her, iu the scripture and 
a sermon. 

The spring of 1797 opened for them with the 
most pleasing anticipations. ‘The cares of high 
office were resigned, and they were about to re- 
tire, for the remainder of their days to the beloved 
shades Mount Vernon. ‘The new turf springing 
into fresh greenness wherever they trod, the vernal 
blossom opening to receive them, the warbled 
welcome of the birds, were never more dear, as 
wearied with toils of public life, and satiated 
with its honors, they returned to their rural 
retreat, hallowed by the recollections of earlier 
years, and by the ronsciousness of virtue. 

But in two years Washington was no more.— 
The shock of his death, after an illness of only 
twenty-four hours, fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the bereaved widow. The piety which had long 
been her strength, continued its support, but her 
heart -drooped ; and though her cheerfulness did 
not utterly forsake her, she discharged her hab- 
itual round of duties, as on felt that thi 
“ glory had departed.” 

How beautiful and characteristic washer reply 


who 


to the solicitations of the highest author tv of 
the nation, that the remains of her illustrious 
husband might be removed to the seat of govern. 
ment and a marble monument erected to mak« 
the spot of their repose. 

“ Taught by the great example which I hav« 
had so long before me, never to oppose my _ pri- 
vate wishes to the will of my country, I consent 


to the request made by Congress; and in doing 


this, I need not, J cannot, say what a sacrifice 
of individual feelling I make to a sense of public 
duty.” 

The intention of the Congress of 1797 has 
never been executed, nor the proposed monument 
erected. ‘The enthusiasm of the time passed 
away, and the many and conflicting cares of a 
great nation turned its thought from thus per- 
petuating his memory, whose image, it trusted, 
would be ever enshrined in the hearts ofa grateful 
people. 

Scarcely two years of her lonely widowhood 
were accomplished, ere the lady of Mount Ver- 
non found death approaching. Gathering her 
family around her, she impressed on them the 
value of that religion which she had tested from 
her youth onward to hoary hairs. ‘Then calmly 
resigned her soul into the hands of him who 
gave it, at the age of seventy, full of years and 
full of honors, she was laid in the tomb of Wash- 
ington. 
of the lineaments of Martha 
Washington, we perceive that it was neither the 


In this outline 


beauty with which she was endowed, nor the 
high station which she had attained, that gave 
enduring lustre to her character but her Christian 
fidelity in those duties which devolve upon her sex. 
These fitted her to irradiate the home, to lighten 
the 
the enjoyments, of him who, in the expansive 
Chief Justice 


cares, to cheer the anxicties, to sublimate 


language of Marshall, was, ** so 
favored of Heaven, as to depart without exhibit. 
ing the weakness of humanity.” 





BLOGRAL WY, 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 

Awxruur Mipp.evon was born in the year 1743, 
in South Carolina, near the banks of the Ashley. 
At the age of twelve years, he was sent to the 
school of Hackney, near London; and two years 
the Westmin. 


he soon became a proficient in clas. 


afterwards was sent to school of 


Her 


literature, and 


ster. 


sical gained the reputation of 


being an excellent Greek scholar. After several 


years spent in obtaining 


his education, and in 
foreign travel, Mr. Middleton returned to South 
Carolina. 

Soon after his return, he married, and again 
‘ mbarke« d for Europe , ACCOM Panic d by his wile. 
He possessed a great fondness for traveling, and 
] 


during this tour visited many places in England, 


and the principal places of France and Spain. 
In 1773, Mr. Middleton again returned to Amer- 
ica, and settled on the delightful banks of the 
Ashley. 

In the 


was chosen on 


1775, Mr. Arthur Middleton 


ol a secret committe 


spring Oo} 
who were 
authorized to place the colony ina state of de- 
fence ; and in June, the Provincial Assembly of 
South Carolina appoint ad himamember of the 
Council of Safety. In the following year he was 


chose noha ¢ 


ommittee to prepare a const tution 
forthe colony. Shortly afterwards he was elect. 
ed a delegate from South Carolina to the Con 
gress assembled at Philadelphia Here he had 
an opportunity of inscribing his name on the 


great charter of American lib At the close 


of the year L777, he resigned his seat, 


icaving 
hehind a character for the purest patriotism and 
the 


most fearless decision 


In 1778, Mr. Middicton was elected to th 


chair of Governor of South Carolina, which 
office had been left vacant in consequence of the 
resignation of John Rutledge, who had refused his 
assent to the new Constitution formed by the 
But candidly avowing the same 
sentiments with the late governor, Mr. Middle- 


Legislature. 


ton conscientiously refused to accept the appoint. 
ment, under the Constitution which had been 
adopted. ‘The assembly proceeded to anothes 
choice, and elected Mr. Lowndes to fill the va- 
cancy, who gave his sanction to the new Con- 
stitution. 

In the year 1779, many of the southern plan- 
tations were ravaged by the enemy, and that of 
Mr. Middleton did His valuable 


collection of paintings was much injured, but his 


not escape. 
family were fortunately absent from the place. 
On the surrender of Charleston, Mr. Middleton 
was taken prisoner, and, with several others, was 
sent by sea to St. Augustine, in East Florida, 
where he was kept in confinement for nearly a 
year. At length, in July, 1781, be was ex- 
changed, and proceeded in a cartel to Philadel- 
phia. On his arrival there, he was appointed a 
representative in Congress, to which office he 
wes also elected the following year. 

In 1783, Mr. Middleton declined aecepting 
a seat in Congress, but was afterwards oceasion- 
allya member of the State Legislature. Ie 
died on the Ist of January, 1787. 





mt tS CHW it, AW XM 


MR. MILLER AND ‘THE PHRENOLOGIS'T. 
Wi the 


following circumstance published ; and believing 


do not recollect ever to have scen 
it too good to be lost, we have thought proper to 
state it, as related to us by those who were ac- 
quainted with the cireumstances. 

A gentleman in the neighborhood of Boston, 
and a personal friend of Mr. Miller, took occasion 
to present him toa phrenologist, who had never 
seen Mr. Miller, nor was very friendly in his 
feelings towards him. ‘The phrenologist eom- 
menced his professional examination, without 
the remotest idea that his hands were desecrating 
the head of Mr. Miller. On laying his hands 
upon his head, he pronounced a large well devel- 
oped brain, and wellbalanced. While examining 
the moral and intellectual organs, addressing 
Mr. Miller’s friend, he said, ** I tell you what it is, 
Mr. Miller could not easily make a convert of 
this man to his hair-brained theory, he has too 
much good sense.” 

Thus he proceeded, making comparisons be- 
tween the head of the subject be was examining, 
and the head of Mr. Miller, as he supposed it 
would be.—** Oh,” said he, ** how I should like 
to examine Miller's head, I'd give it one squeez 
ing.”’ 

The phrenologist, knowing that the gentleman 
was a particular friend of Mr. Miller, spared no 
pains in going out of the way to make remarks 
upon him. Putting his hand upon the organ of 
fanaticism, asit is sometimes called, or the organ 
of veneration, he said, * There, Pll bet you any 
thing that old Miller has gota bump on his head 
there as big as my fist,” at the 


same time doub 


ling up his fist as a sample. Others laughing at 


the perfections of the joke, and he heartily 


joined them, supposing they were laughing at his 


dry jokes on Mr. Miller. 
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He laughed; ‘twas well. ‘The tale applied, 
Soon made him laugh on tother side. 


He got through, made out his chart, and po- 
litely asked Mr. Miller for his name. Mr M. 
remarked, that it was of no consequence about 
putting his name upon the chart, but the Phre- 
nologist insisted. “ Very well,” said Mr. M. 
** you may call it Miller if you choose.” 

“* Miller, Miller,” said he, what is your first 
name ?” 

** Well they call me William Miller.” 

What, the gentleman who is lecturing in Bos- 
ton ?” 

Yes sir, the same.” 

At this, the phrenologist, filled with astonish- 
ment and dismay, settled back into this chair, 
pale and trembling, and spake not a word while 
the company remained. ‘The reader may judge 
of the poor fellow’s feelings —NSecond Advent 
Witness. 


A HARD BARGAIN, 

* How will you swap watches?” said B. to a 
plough jogger, one day. 

** | have no watch,” 
you want to trade, I will sell ye a horse.” 

“ Is he good for any thing ?” 
“ Yes, the best saddle horse in the country.” 
** How is he in a carriage ?” 

“He ought to be good—he was brought up to 
a baker’s cart.” 

“ T will give you ten dollars and my watch for 
him.” 

** The horse is your’n,” said he of the sod. 

Our friend mounted, and found the horse as 
recommended—an excellent saddle horse. B. 
was mightily pleased with his bargain, and deter. 
mined to prove all the good qualities at once, 
forthwith harnessed him into a wagon. 

“Gee up!” says B. 


** Gee down !” 


says the horse. 

And our friend found six feet of himself in the 
mud, with the front end of the wagon flying in 
all directions around him. 

“ Friend,” says B.‘ you told me the horse 
was good ina carriage.’ 

“1 told you no such thing,” said Plow, 

* Didn't you say he was brought up to a ba- 
ker’s cart ?” 

* Yes, sartin I did! but he was taken away 
again, for the devil himself couldn’t drive him.” 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

* Vinrvue has resources buried in itself which 
we know not till the invading hours calls them 
from their retreats. Surrounded by hosts with- 
out, and when nature itself turned traitor, is its 
inost deadly enemy within; it assumes anewand 
a super-human power, which is greater than 
nature itself. Whatever be its creed—whatever 
be its seet—from whatever segment of the glob 
its orisons arise, virtue is God's empire, and 
from this throne of thrones he will defend it. 
‘Though cast into the distant earth and struggling 
on the dimarena of a human heart, all things 
above are spectators of its conflict, or enlisted in 
its cause. The angels have their charge over 
it—the banners of archangels are on its side: 
and from sphere to sphere through the illimitabk 
ether, and round the impenetrable darkness at 
the feet of God, its triumphs are hymned by harps 


vhich are strung to the glories of the Creater 


was the reply; * but if 


“STRONG BUTTER. 


Op Deacon M. was the only storekeeper in a ' 


” 


pretty little village ‘“* up country,” and used to 
take great pleasure in catechising the youth who 
might visit his store. One day a ragged urchin 
entered, who seemed to the deacon a fit subject 
upon which he might. exercise his questioning 
powers. Patting him on the shoulder, he asked— 
‘* My son, what’s the strongest thing you know 
of?” The lad thoughta moment, thenscratching 
his bump of communicativeness through a hole 
in his hat, answered—** Why I reckon marm 
knows: she’s tarnal strong herself—slre can lick 
dad any time, and she said that the butter that I 
got here t’other day, was the strongest thing she 
ever seed yet—for that was so strong she could'nt 
hold it after she had got it down !—Mass. 


Ploughman. 





GLORY. 

In the green age of the world, glory was ac- 
quired by feats of arms, and amidst scenes of car- 
nage. When Hannibal, at Ganne, saw sixty 
thousand Romans lying dead or maimed upon the 
field of battle, he took a potent draught from the 
fountain of glory. And when his rival, Scipio, 
marched a victorous Roman into Carthage, (the 
home of Hannibal,) and left not one stone upon 
another, he likewise gathered a harvest of glory! 
Poor creatures; the suffering of their brothers, 
men, shricked their glory! When Howard devoted 
his property and himself in cheering the solitude 
of the prison, pouring the light of the gospel, as 
well as the light of Heaven, on the failing eyes of 
the prisoners, he gained more true glory in one 
hour than all the butchers of mankind have ac. 


quired since the days of Cain. 


Prinrer.— Papa,” said a litle urchin to his 
father the other day, ‘* 1 saw a printer go down 
the street just now.” 

“ Did you? 


whom you have seen is a printer 


How did you know the person 
ry 

* Cause I do, papa.” 

* But he might have been a carpenter, a black - 
smith, a shoemaker, or—”’ 

** Oh no, papa—he was a printer, for he had 
no stockings on—the crown was out of his hat, 
and his old coat was alltorn; I’m certain he was 
a printer.” 


A Rererr.—Some years ago a witness was 
examined before a judge in a case of slander, 
who required him to repeat the precise words 
spoken: the witness hesitated until he riveted 
the attention of the whole court on him; then 
fixing his eye earnestly on the judge, began— 
“6 May it please you honor you lie, and steal, and 


et your living by cheating!’ The face of the 


judge reddened and he immediately exclaimed, 


! 
please. 


‘turn to the jury sir, if you | 


A cast or Piery.—A noted politician was re- 
cently caught by a friend in the act of perusing 
thi Scriptures. Upon asking him what portion 
of the cood book he had selected for examination, 
he replied with the utmost narvete,** Lam reading 
the story about the loares and fishes.” The 


inquirer immediately vanished 


A nirrni giri, the daughter of the oprictor ol 


! ‘ ‘ 
a COal lth i ra ! \ \ 1 iF i al 


count given her of hell by her father, who said it 
was a place where the devil perpetually roasted 
sinners at an immense fire, exclaimed, ‘* Oh, 
papa, have you interest enough with the devil to 
get him to take his coals of you?” 





Lapy Mary Duncan was an heiress, and Sir 
William Duncan was her physician during a se- 
vere illness. One day she told him she had made 
up her mind to marry, and, upon his asking the 
name of the fortunate chosen one she bid him go 
home and open the bible, giving him chapter and 
verse, and he would find out. He did so, and 
thus he read—** Nathan said unto David, thou 
art the man.” 





Pourre.—* Madam,” said a druggest the other 
day, to a lady who was examining Cologne, “ I 
assure you it isan excellent article, and if you 
will eondescend to approximate the extreme 
extention of your proboscis to the enclosed orifice 
of the bottle, thus letting the particles of fluid 
operate upon your olfactory nerve, the sensation 
that you will experience will make the truth of 
my assertion perceptible.” 





“ Do you ever play cards?” inquired George 


III, of Horne Tooke. ‘ Please your Majesty,” 
was the reply, ‘* I am so little acquainted with 
court cards, as not to know a king from a knave.” 


** Joun, how I wish it was as much the fashion 
to trade wives as it is to trade horses?” ‘ Why, 
so, Dutch?” * I'd cheat somebody most shock- 


ee - 
ing bad before night. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


J... J. Hardwich, Vt. $1,00; P. 8S. Oak Point, N. Y. 
S1,00; C.P. D. Belleville, O. 81,00; W. H. P. Stockbridge, 
Ms. $1,00; 'T. A. W. Canastota, N.Y. $3,00; E. D. Hines 
burgh, Vt. $1.00; BE. O. C. Valatie, N. ¥. $100; H. D. 
Sloomville, N. ¥. 81,00; H. 8S. Rupert, Vt. $1,00; L. G. 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. $1,00; T. B. D. Dawsonville, Md. 
$1.00; T. L. V. Edinboro’, Pa. $1,00; L. D. H. Beloit, 
Wis. Ter. 1,00; E. A. W. Durham, N. Y. $1,00; J.C. 
East Avon, N. Y. 81,00; M. C. Cambridge, Ind. $1,00; D. 8. 
Mechaniesville, N. Y. 81,00; E. C. Millport, N. Y¥. $1,00; 
Hi. C. Oleott, N. ¥. 1,00; G. E. D. Comstock'’s Landing, 
N.Y. 82,00 P. M. Delavan, Wis. Ter. $5,00; D. L ; 
Albany, N. ¥. 31,00; C. H. N. Livingston, N. Y. $1,00; 
8. H.C. Harrisburgh, Pa, $2,00, 


Harrified, 

In this city, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. C. F. Le Fevre, 
Mr. Jon R. Race to Miss Mary Ann Hempstead. 

At Valatie, on the th inst. by the Rev. J. B. Rockwell, 
Mr. Martin Hoffman, of the firm of Stoddard & Hotfman, 
of this city, to Miss Jane E. youngest daughter of George 
Brown, of the former place 

On the Ist ult. by Rey. J. Osborn, Mr. Edward Rysdorph 
to Miss Sophia Tator, both of Kinderhook 

On the 15th ult. by the same, Mr. Peter Jewell to Miss 
Cornelia M. daughter of N. Martyn, Esq. both of Ghent. 

On the 20th ult. by the same, Mr. Joseph T. Wheeler to 
Miss Mary Ann Backus, both of Chatham. 

At Claverack, on the &th ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, Mr. 
William Edward Niver to Miss Charity Plass, both of 
Taghkanis 

On the lth ult. at the same place and by the same, Mr 
Jobo W. Hodge to Miss Adeline Eliza Humphrey, both of 
Iludson 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. J. D. Fonder, Mr. Peter K 
Best, to Miss Jane Esselstyne, both of the same place 

At Kinderhook, on the 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Deder 
ick, Mr. James Bain to Miss Maria Esselstyne. 


Wied, 


In this city the 20th ult. after a lingering illness, in 
the l6th year of his age, William J. Burroughs, only son 
‘ Ss Weed roughes 

On the 23d ult. Mr. Aaron Macy, in the 54th year of his 
vere 

e Jvth ult. very suddenly, at his residence in Ca 

Columbia County, N. Y¥. Gen. Henry G. Barnes, in 
i ear othis age 


ily, in Alba on the 17th ult. Mr. Oliver Teale 
unary pensioner, In his Oth year 
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Original Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 

ON LEAVING THE OLD MANSION HOUSE. 

BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 
I LEAVE thee mansion, of long years of peace, 
I leave thee sorrowing, yet I leave with joy; 
For here I’ve seen life’s brightest prospects cease 
And here I’ve tasted bliss without alloy. 


’ 


I leave thee! leave thy pleasant rooms and halls 


’ 


I leave my nursery, where in love I’ve passed; 
The dearest, sweetest hours ’mid infant calls 


I e’er shall spend, while time and memory last. 


I leave thee willows, which so oft at night 
Have drooped ilk beauty o'er eachcherished flower; 
Willows, thro’ which the pale moon’s silvery light, 


Has gleamed within the sweet domestic bower. 


I leave thy shade, I leave thy weeping boughs, 
hich oft have waved in pensive sympathy ; 
Which oft | lin y | ; 
As on my couch I’ve breathed my evening vows, 


} 1} 


When sickness spread her ebon pall o’er ime 
i | 


J leave thee, Study, where my husband prayed, 
And coned his sermons for the pious ear; 
I leave thee, school room, where my children played, 


} 


sright spots of earth, to me forever dear. 


Old oak ! I leave thee too thou dear old tree, 
Often, at sunset’s mellowed hour I’ve strayed 
Beneath thy branches, many an hour of glee 
I’ve spent delighted on the velvet glade. 
Old oak beloved! The spot of childish mirth 
Has been beneath thy shadowy bough at eve ; 
My children there, have gamboled from their birt) 
With deep re 


rret, thy foliawe now I leave. 


Farewell sweet home. 


Farewell I must not 
Yet thou art dear—the garden, arbor, skies, 

All, all I love—e’en tie old O 
Sag Harbor, 1842. 


For the Rural Repository. 
REFLECTIONS. 
Witu many fears of e 


On manhood’s verae l ° 

And crowding thoughts my boson f 
And words have not command— 

To give them breath, now as the y roll 


Their swelling tide within my soul. 


r yeal 


My master’s harshness and thé school, 
I cannot quite forget; 
I can but know that if by rule, 
As iron’s temper’s set, 
He'd bent my form, I might have been 
Less prone to err, more free from sin. 


And now I stand to weave my web, 
In life’s poor fleeting show : 

As tide that’s gathered to its ebb, 
Uncertain whence to flow: 


id fortune’s stern decree, 


Oli! may bli 


Its current guide propitiously. 


I ask not for the laurelled wreath 
Of Fame to deck my brow 
Nor ask I wealth, nor power which hath 
No pleasure to bestow, 
On him, who seeks the “war of life’? 
To shun nor mingle in its strife. 
A special boon I will not crave, 
For Nature never yet 
Departed from his laws, and gave 
A chance that could beget, 
Her favored son, each wished for prize 


ah ’ 
Nhat hits, ancn, vbelore his eyes, 


But if on Fortune’s fickle wheel 


7 ’ 
I’m borne in tranquil joy ; 
And midst the sweets I do not fee] 
The touch of base alloy 


May Wisdom teach me and defend, 


Lest I forget my being’s end. 


If on life’s sea I must be driven 
By sore misfortune’s gale, 

Oh! gird my soul lest it be riven, 
And deep despair prevail : 


Sit Hope beside for! 


| earance’ urn, 


iy there of patience learn. 


And when at last iny sands are run, 
scene ; 


That A When my poo! tusk 1s done, 


M y rest i peace serene ; 
And nny dustunay friendship dear, 
I ask but for affection’s tear. Tora. 
BR yn Collegiate Institute, Sept. 1842. 


For the Rural Repository. 
REUNION OF FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. 
BY “ ALETE.” 


| must that friendship be 


How saci 


Wich 
from guile; whatholy peace! 


How free 
What pure What perfect love! 


ins our souls above! 


When ls whose siniles have cheered our path 
tH eft this world of sorrow 
A to dwell in those bricht climes 
WI friendship finds no morrow, 
Wi have pal with them 
I pearths hore 
How t ww we'll meel tin, 
\\ { oat 


But where eternal friendship reigns— 
Where love is ever sweet— 


Where no more sickness, sorrow, death, 
Can give the spirit pain, 
Sut ina land of perfect bliss 
There we shall mect again. 
Greenport, Sept. 1842. 
. 





For the Rural Repository. 
THE DEPARTURE. 
Addressed to a Female Friends 
Tue spell is broke, and gone the charm, 
That bound my soul to her; 
No more with love my heart shall warm, 
No more my blood shall stir. 
That heart is dead, 
That blood is still, 
That form has fled, 
And gone that will. 


No more in yonder mead’s we'll stray, 
To cull the gayest lowers ; 
No more converse the livelong day, 
By yonder bloss yned bowers, 
Even hope i 
\W ith her aw ty, 


rone 


No more when evening shadow 
At clos y ( f the 
} 


We |i visit yon religious dome, 


Come, 


sacred day j 


And worship every care away. 
Tie music sweet 
Of yonder choir, 
No more shall greet 
Her listening ear. 


Farewell, sweet folly’s pleasant hours, 
Hours blest with ew’ry joy sincere ; 
While memory holds her sacred powers 
I'l] think of thee, and shed a tear. 

My eyes o’erflow 

With care and grief, 
Tears bestow 

To bring relief. 


Hudson, April, 1842. Ovip. AMERICANUS. 





For Sale or to Let. 


FEVUE twostory Dwelling house, situate on the 

: northerly side of Union Street, midway be 

gegag tween Fourth and Fifth Streets. The terms will 
— Es), reasonable, and one half or more of the pur 
chase money can remain for a number of years, or the 
lower part will be let until the first of May next, and pos 
session given immediately. Inquire at this office. 

September W, 1e42. WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


18 PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY¥ 
Wm. BB. Stoddard. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form,every month embel 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages eac h, with a tithe page 
and index to the volume, making In the whole 205 pages 


TERMS One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN aD 
VANCE Persons remitting us 35,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Six ¢ opies for Saw, Ten Copit 8; for £10.00, 
7 teen Copies: for 215,00, Twenty Copies; for 820,00, 


Twenty Bight Copies, sent to. any direction required for 


one yeur. In order to gave the time of writing the names 


on papers, we will send for 15.00, Twenty Tice Copies, 
and for 220,00, Thirty Copies, for one year matied to one 
iddress and the ame int in one remittance, tree of postage 
We have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, ith, loth, ith, 
and Inth volumes, and any one sending tor the Mth volume, 
can have as many copies of cither of the volumes as they 
Wish atthe same rate 

No subseription reeeived forless than one year A! 
the back numl turni dite new sul ribers during the 

ir, untilthe editions tiunl otherwise orecred 
POST MASTERS, are authorisedto remi rip 


SS 





